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A 
Lady’s 
Shoe 


In the early days 
of the eighteenth 
century ‘the toast 
of the town” was 
Lavinia Fenton, the 
original Polly of ‘‘The Beggars Opera” who afterwards became the 
Duchess of Bolton. The story goes that in a London tavern famed for the 
skill of its celebrated cook, Tom Pierce, a party of gallants toasted 
Miss Fenton in wine drunk out of one of her shoes. But that was not the 
end of the shoe. In their zeal to honour the most popular actress 
of the day, the party consigned the shoe to Tom Pierce, who subsequently 
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produced it ‘‘ exquisitely ragooed for their supper 
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* Temporarily giving place to the standard war-time product — but 
Schweppes quality will return with Victory. 
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good servant doth not all commands 
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HERE ARE TWO 
GOOD STOP NUTS 
Which should you choose 
for your purpose? Will 
you tell us or shall we 
tell you? Neither 

Let's decide nto; 


together 


eMac, 
veste 








y ao was one time when the horse knew best. He 
saw the snake in the path. Let’s hope he got a good 
feed of oats after his beating. There have been 
times when we have taken a beating for refusing 
to do as we were told. But such occasions are 
rare. Happily for us our customers know how to 
treat a good servant. As for those who think they 
know it all and aren’t willing to listen to mere 


servants — well, they just don’t get the best out of us. 


SIMMON D S 


Servants fo Industry 


SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIFS LIMITED GREAT WEST RD, LONDON A COMPANY OF THE SIMMONDS GROUP 
LONDON MELBOURNE MONTREAL PARIS - NEW YORK - LOS ANGELES 
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THE LATE PRESIDENT FRANKLIN DELANO*ROOSEVELT, WHOSE SUDDEN DEATH ON APRIL 12, ON THE 
THRESHOLD OF ALLIED VICTORY, CAME AS A SHOCK TO THE ENTIRE CIVILISED WORLD. 


Long before Nazi Germany had burst upon a confiding world Hitler's New Order 


The sudden death of President Roosevelt on April 12 was received everywhere with 
profound sorrow and sympathy for the American people thus robbed of their great 
leader, and with scarcely less concern by the British nation, which had long looked 
upon him as one of its dearest and most confident of friends all through the black 
days of 1940, when Britain fought single-handed against the might of Germany and 
her satellites. Far longer than any other President in history he guided the American 
helm of State through the greatest economic and international storm of all time 


Mr. Roosevelt sensed, saw, and warned not only his own country but the entire 
world of the terrible and inevitable dangers which lay ahead of suffering humanity 
Fearless in all causes he deemed just, ready always to subordinate his health at n 
times robust to his strong sense of duty, he passed away on the threshold of the 
great Allied victory over evil he had done so much to secure. He is doubtles 


destined to live in history as one of the greatest of United States President 
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WEEK ago on this page I discussed the im- 
plications inherent in the impending return to This is’ one respect in which 
country have shown greater wisdom in war than in 


ndrmal Parliamentary—and therefore Party—govern- 


ment which the now inevitable defeat of Germany 
makes imminent. We temporarily discarded such 
a-form of government five years ago because 
it was manifestly inadequate for the stupendous 
task then before us: the task of rolling back the 
Axis Power from the encircling horn which Hitler’s 
victories had placed round our island and ultim- 
ately of defeating the Nazi conquerors of Europe 
That task we and our Allies have now accom- 
plished, partly by abandoning the internal disunity 
which free forms of government seem to involve. 
Yet the interesting point is that, though we 
did so, the men who have won our victories 
were themselves the products, not like the Nazi 
braves of a totalitarian system, but of a free 
political society. And, judging by results, they 
have been more successful in war than we were 
in peace. Against our mass unemployment in 
the latter, they achieved D-Day in the former. 

The answer to this paradox must lie in the 
latent virtue which the free men of our island 
summoned to their aid in the hour of necessity. 
First in any analysis of that virtue I place the 
stubborn, if long-unused, common sense that enabled 
them in 1940 to ignore the sacred shibboleths of 
time-honoured financial and economic dogmas. 
Because of their blind servitude to these in the 
recent past they had gone hungry in the midst of 
potential plenty ; for a whole pinchbeck generation 
hordes of pallid Britons had stood unwillingly idle 
at street corners while the farms and factories 
which they could have manned and which could 
have supplied their urgent needs stood idle also. 
In the annals of human folly it would be hard to 
find a parallel to the unconscious stupidity which 
condemned the British people to this fantastic 
frustration and their patient, ox-like acceptance of it. 

But in May 1940 the whole nation, from 
bank directors to the human flotsam and jetsam 
of the slums and_ derelict areas, 
tacitly discarded the financial assump- 
tions of generations. They stopped 
asking whether we could afford to beat 
the Germans in terms of money, for 
they knew with the far older wisdom of 
their historic blood that they had to 
defeat their enemy at any cost or 
perish. Against that stark necessity 
nothing else counted with them at all. 
And though financial experts kept up a 
gallant, if sometimes slightly incon- 
gruous, show of adapting. their statistical 
liturgy to the requirements of the new 
situation (which they did with impressive 
ability), the British people, released 
from the drag of an out-of-date monetary 
orthodoxy, showed an_ astonishing 
recovery and virtuosity. The formerly 
prosperous and industrious people who, 
under the hopeless handicap of an 
inadequate purchasing-power, had_ne- 
glected their defences, allowed their 
homes to rot and great numbers of 
their children to degenerate into craft- 
less and apparently helpless idlers, 
once released from that costive in- | 
fluence, defeated all the long-prepared | 
might and malice of Hitler's world- 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


three times less than that of the United States. 


the people of this 
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THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT POLK AT WASHINGTON : 
THE APPROACH OF INVITED GUESTS TO THE CAPITOL FOR 
THE CEREMONY. 
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to the men and women in the Services than to those 
outside, but, as it has been mainly on the former 
that the brunt of the battle has fallen, it has been 


enough to turn defeat into victory. Before the 
war, as I see it, we were in danger of forgetting 
the foundations on which our liberties were built. 
We tended to interpret liberty as the right of 
personal self-indulgence and the absence of any 
restraint which might cause us to follow anything 
but the whims of our private wills and appetites. 
We failed to see that liberty without law—above 
all, self-made law—could become a snare and a 
source of terrible danger. For it could also be 
liberty for death—death of body, mind, and spirit. 
It could be liberty to stand idle and craven when all 
that was most sacred to one’s beliefs was threatened 
with imminent destruction ; liberty to grow up and 
live out one’s life without giving the slightest 
thought to the needs of the community of which 
one was a part; liberty to close one’s drugged senses 
to the eternal truths which govern our brief but 
vital mortal existence. It could be liberty for 
suicide—and how many of us in the pre-war years 
were consciously or unconsciously pursuing it ? 
The men who since 1939 have fought our 
battles have learnt to be wiser. They see liberty, 
like any other material state, not as an end in itself 
but as a means to an end: the good life. They 
have learnt, too, that liberty cannot exist in a 
vacuum: that without discipline, in fact, there 
can be no liberty or continuance of liberty. They 
have subjected themselves to external discipline, 
not because they wished to be slaves but because 
they knew that there was no other way of avoiding 
slavery. And they havenot becomeany the less lovers 
of freedom as a result ; on the contrary, they. have 
learnt to value freedom the more through paying the 
price by which freedom can alone be won: the 
price that De Montfort and Hampden and Russell 
and so many men of their race had paid before them. 
And most of them, in my experience, are well aware 
that the same price, though in a lesser and more 
elastic form, must be paid after the war. 
It is idle to talk to these men about the 
necessity of sacrificing all economic and 
financial controls on the altar of an 
abstract liberty. For they know that a 
lawless and unlicensed personal freedom 
can no more accomplish what they are 
seeking in the economic sphere than it 
could in the military. Just as three 
‘hundred years ago their ancestors dis- 
covered that political liberty without 
law spelt anarchy and misery, so their 
own harsh war and pre-war experience 
has made them realise that this is true, 
too, in economic matters. They do not 
so much want industrial and financial 
controls removed as humanised, Angli- 
cised, and made elastic. And they want 
such controls not for their own sake, 
but to secure and preserve their own 
legitimate and private liberty in what 
was too often ir the past for the 
poor and powerless an _ economic 
jungle. 

Above all, the men who have fought 
our battles have come to realise the 
need for self-discipline. This has been 
partly the result of their Service life, 

—_ with its umavoidable necessity for 
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constant give and take; partly of the 
testing demands of modern battle, 
where without self-discipline a man 
can neither help his friends nor survive 
himself. It is also, I believe, in part the 
product of that remarkable system of 


j THE PRESIDENT-ELECT ACCEPTING A RICHLY-GILT BIBLE FROM CHIEF JUSTICE TANEY, 
CONCLUDED AN ELOQUENT AND WELL-CONCEIVED 
ADDRESS, TOOK THE PRESIDENTIAL OATH OF OFFICE, 


conquering Reich. They grappled with 
the Luftwaffe and tore it from the | yy wo, AFTER HE HAD 
skies, forced the omnipresent U-boat | 
fleet from the seas, and built up | 
the great armadas and armies that | 
helped to liberate Africa and Western | 
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In the accompanying letterpress it says—‘‘ By the activity of our artist at New York, we are 
enabled to present to our readers two of the principal scenes of the Inauguration of President 
Polk, together with the accompanying details of this great political triumph. . . . Our first 
scene represents the Private Approach to the Capitol, with the British and Russian Ministers in 


yy > The ac _veme > the foreground; and the gaily-dressed multitude crowding and jostling to the Capitol, having just i “ art : ars he Wit 
Europe. The “ hievement of — the i alighted from their carriages. . . . Our second illustration shows the multitude upon the steps i education — im citize nship which the to } 
British people since 1940, man for | — of the Capitol. To the left is the Chief Justice administering the oath of office ond behind : Army initiated inthe dark summer of Tru 
; : , . o- , - ce them is Mr. Dallas, the Vice-President, upwards of 6 ft. high, with a profusion of long white ; ey i EE 

man and woman for woman, is un- |  jiiir. The platform was crowded with fashionably dressed ladies,and the foreign diplomatic body | and whic h the other Services Am 
equalled anywhere in the world. The {| in the court suits of their respective nations.” ' have since copied and adapted to tha 
population of Great Britain is about a ponecaseese ene = — ae ~—~==—-em= their own needs. From the irrespon- him 
quarter that of the Soviet Union and a sible mis-statements, innuendoes and care 
third that of the U.S.A. But even her most bitter peace. We have not stopped to count the monetary slogans of past Party warfare, it was a true step exp 
critic would not dare to-day to contend that Britain's cost of the weapons we have forged and wielded to forward in democracy to the patience, courtesy, good the 
. . mor 


humour, restraint, and respect for proved fact and 
ascertainable truth of Service education. 


defeat and smash the Nazi. 
in which war has made us wise 


rhere is another respect 
It has applied more 


contribution to the defeat of Germany since 1940 
has been four times less than that of Russia and 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 


SENATOR HARRY S. TRUMAN. 


i 


THE SIXTY-YEAR-OLD EX-FARMER AND VICE-PRESIDENT WHO SUCCEEDS PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Within a few hours of being summoned from his Vice-President’s office to the White House, 
to be informed by Mrs. Roosevelt of the sudden death of her husband, Senator Harry S. 
Truman was sworn in as thirty-third President of the United States. Under the 
American Constitution, he holds office for the remainder of the late President's term— 
that is, until March 4, 1949. When first elected a Senator, in 1934, Mr. Truman described 
himself as ‘‘ just a farmer who happens to be in the Senate."’ In his subsequent public 
career, however, the ex-farmer became a national symbol of criticism of waste in public 
expenditure, and is credited, as head of the Truman Committee appointed to investigate 
the U.S. Defence and War Programme, with having saved the people of the United States 
more than 1,000,000,000 dollars in three years. Born on a Missouri farm in 1884, 


Harry Truman worked as a bank clerk for a time, and then returned to farming. He served 
as a captain of artillery in France in the first World War, and in 1922 was elected Judge of 
the Jackson County Court, in Missouri. In 1926, and again in 1930, he was elected 
Presiding Judge, and immediately after his second term expired, on November 6, 1934, he 
was elected to the U.S. Senate. Senator Truman, it will be recalled, won the race for 
the Vice-Presidency, which carries with it the Presidency of the U.S. Senate, from 
Mr. Henry Wallace in the Presidential election last January. In 1919 he married 
Miss Bess Wallace, and they have one daughter, Mary Margaret After being sworn 
in, the new President stated: “It will be my effort to carry on as | believe the 
President would have done. To that end, | have asked the Cabinet to stay on with me.” 


Exclusive portrait by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa, 
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OUTSTANDING MEMORIES OF AMERICA’S} 
PACKED LIFE OF 
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THE FAMOUS MEETING, “ SOMEWHERE IN THE ATLANTIC,”’ IN AUGUST I94I1, OF PRESIDENT = 
ROOSEVELT AND MR. CHURCHILL, WHEN THE ATLANTIC CHARTER WAS SIGNED. 5 
a 
a — | 
= PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND MR. CHURCHILL, WITH MEMBERS OF THEIR PARTY, PHOTOGRAPHED > A 
= ON THE CITADEL TERRACE DURING THE QUEBEC CONFERENCE OF AUGUST 1943. Zz 
AID Mr. Churchill, in stot 
a personal message of 
to Mrs. Roosevelt, ‘1 | The 
send my most profound of 
sympathy in your griev- | tere 
ous loss. ... I have | nat! 
lost a dear and cherished | eco! 
friendship which was | dar 
forged in the fire of | Nev 
war.”’ Those sentiments | was 
of our Prime Minister tim: 
find respectful recipro- || an 
city in the British nation, out 
who also feel they have yea 
lest a dear friend. Born fixe 
on January 30, 1882, on in | 
an estate by the Hudson | ac 
River, he adopted the war 
law as his profession, |} whe 
married Miss Eleanor | dan 
Roosevelt, a cousin, | Uni 
vexed his family, so the 
strongly Republican, by | rifle: 
becoming a Democrat, at tl 
attracted the attention | Arn 
of President Wilson, who Du 
made him Secretary of Mr. 
: se. the Navy, and in 1928 | as 
| pensioner a was elected Governor of beac 
*, THE COTTAGE AT WARM SPRINGS, GEORGIA, IN WHICH AMERICA’S GREAT PRESIDENT DIED. & New York State, which = 
fe NNN NN ~-----oi ¢ THIS WAS THE RETREAT IN WHICH HE RESTED, FROM TIME TO TIME, FROM HIS LABOURS. § became the stepping- iat 
‘ MR. ROOSEVELT (LEFT), AS ACTING SECRETARY OF THE & < a 
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U.S. NAVY IN THE FIRST WORLD WAR, DECORATING A 
LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER OF THE U.S. MARINES. 
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) THE PRESIDENT, SURROUNDED BY A FAMILY GROUP OF THE ROOSEVELTS, AT THE WHITE ONE OF THE PRESIDENT’S RARE MOMENTS OF RELAXATION : MR. ROOSEVELT EXAMINING PART 
(¢ MOUSE ON CHRISTMAS DAY, 1939. ON THE LEFT ARE THE PRESIDENT'S WIFE AND MOTHER. i OF HIS FAMOUS STAMP COLLECTION. PHILATELY WAS HIS FAVOURITE HOBBY. 








> - - - ~ + —— 
Continued; many tere 
Carry legislation, which prevented the utmost aid being given to us, and above all his them. When Japan struck at Pearl Harbour, without a moment's delay he accepted the 
was the mind which conceived Lease-Lend, of so great import. He bartered fifty gage and Japan’s fate was sealed. The swift and stormy sequence that marked his 
destroyers with us against the bases he knew the United States would need. Slowly, third term is still fresh in memory. Perhaps outstanding was the romantic meeting, some- 





subtly, with infinite patience, he led his people to the full realisation of the peril before where in the Atlantic, between Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt, where the two great 
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GREAT PRESIDENT: SCENES FROM THE 
MR. ROOSEVELT. 
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THE LAST GREAT CONFERENCE OF INTER-ALLIED LEADERS: PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT WITH 
MR. CHURCHILL AND MARSHAL STALIN AT YALTA IN FEBRUARY THIS YEAR. 
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MEMORY OF THE THREE-POWER CONFERENCE IN NORTH AFRICA IN NOVEMBER 1943 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT WITH MR. CHURCHILL AND MARSHAL CHIANG KAI-SHEK. 
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stone to the Presidency 
of the United States. 
There, flying in the face 
of the Big Money in- 
terests, steering the 
nation through the great 
economic blizzard, he 
dared to introduce his 
New Deal, and in 1936 
was returned for a second 
time as President, with 
a majority of 46 States 
out of 48. All these 
years he had his eyes 
fixed on Germany, until 
in 1939 it was no longer 
a question of whether 
war would come, but 
when. He saw America’s 
danger long before the 
United States entered 
the war, and shipped 
rifles and guns to Britain, 
at the expenseof the U.S. 
Army, in the days after 
Dunkirk, for what 
Mr. Churchill described 
as the “fight on the 
beaches "' which never 


occurred. He battled : 
against the Cash and AN HISTORIC MOMENT: PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SIGNING, IN WASHINGTON, AMERICA’S 


(Continued below on left. DECLARATION OF WAR AGAINST GERMANY AND ITALY ON DECEMBER II, 1941. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT MAKING HIS ADDRESS OF A¢ CEPTANCE, AT 
HIS HOME IN HYDE PARK, NEW YORK, ON HIS NOMINATION 


1 AS VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE U.S. IN 1920. 
; = > 


EISENHOWER IN AN AIRCRAFT DURING 
CON FERENCE. 


THE KING WITH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT DURING THE VISIT OF THE KING AND QUEEN MR. ROOSEVELT CHATTING WITH GENERAL 


TO AMERICA IN JUNE 1939. MR, ROOSEVELT WAS TO HAVE VISITED THE KING THIS SUMMER. A TRIP TO SICILY WHICH THE PRESIDENT MADE AFTER THE TEHERAN 
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leaders devised the Atlantic Charter. As America shaped to her world destinies, came the In his report to Congress, he said that the conference was a turning- point in 
historic conferences with our Prime Minister at Washington, Quebec, Casablanca, and at American history. At the critical hour of Allied victory, he has been struck 
Teheran with Marshal Stalin. Elected for his fourth term last November, he immediately down. The British Empire never had a better or more generous friend, or the 
planned the important meeting with Churchill and Stalin held at Yalta, last February. world at large a greater leader. 
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THE THREAT TO BRITAIN’S RURAL CHARMS AND WILD LIFE. 
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“OUR HERITAGE OF WILD NATURE”: By A. G. TANSLEY, F.R.S.* 


ERE is a little book—not so little as it looks, 
for the pages are wide and the lines of print 
long—which is perfectly described by its title. It 
describes the threat to our heritage of Nature ; it gives 
reasons (of all sorts) why it should be preserved ; 
it proceeds to a survey of our animals, our woodlands, 
our grasslands, moorlands, commons and heaths, our 
lakes, rivers, fens and bogs, ard our sea-coast. It 
contains a great deal of information about the balance 
of nature, the inter-relationship of beasts, birds, 
insects and crops; it surveys areas 
(not without a jaundiced eye towards 
the Forestry Commission’s mania for 
economic reasons) for planting great 
woods of blighting conifers in all sorts 
of unsuitable places; and it ends with 
certain suggestions for stemming the 
tide of ruin. 

Professor Tansley’s method of 
exposition is by no means lively. He 
is evidently as earnest as a man 
could be; but he lacks that infectious 
and exuberant enthusiasm which puts 
a glow into a man’s style and makes 
his readers want to “ go and do some- 
thing about it.’’ He has spent his 
life scrutinising, assembling and group- 
ing facts; and it is not astonishing 
that he lacks a quality which is 
often possessed by people whose 
acquaintance with, and even care for, 
facts is imperfect. He says of his 
book that its general lines ‘‘ follow in 
the main the somewhat more technical 
and detailed recent report of the 
British Ecological Society, of which the 
writer was chairman (‘ Nature Conser- 
vation and Nature Reserves,’ Cambridge 
University Press 1943, price 1s. 6d.).”’ 
But it is certainly not a popular call- Part at 
to-arms, even though it may be less 
technical than a previous document. 


‘ 


BANK VOLES, WHOSE NUMBERS, WITH THE DESTRUCTION OF 
CARNIVOROUS BIRDS AND MAMMALS, TEND LARGELY TO INCREASE, 


Despite the damage voles may. do, = 2 nipping off Se, tops of one dling ow 

” t case i i such a . : : ° P 
meoge Tenmey contends tet | Save Kn x C. 4 Toutes. Miecasdion new institutions concerned with ecological 
Professor Emeritus and twice President of the British Ecological Society, in his 
book reviewed on this page, pleads that we shall slowly devour our beautiful island 
unless some wise schemes for the future are put into operation. 


Pro 
population at a moderately low density.” 


What it definitely is, is a magazine of exact 
and comprehensive information for those who, after 
the outbreak of Peace, will be wanting to tell 
their neighbours what to do, and why. : 
The book should be acquired by what the Americans 
call, or used to call, ‘‘ opinion-formers,’’ but who 
might, in this connection, be called “ opinion- 
crystallisers "the sort of people who can instruct, 
and get moving, the multitudes who normally see 





* Our Heritage of Wild Nature: A Plea for Organised Nature 
Conservation.” By A. G. Tansley, F.R.S. With 26 Photographs. 
(Cambridge University Press; 7s. 6d.) 





An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


things happening under their noses, don’t know what 
to do about it, and end by saying “ Isn’t it a shame !”’ 
It is not in itself a ‘“ trumpet-call,’’ but it might 
inspire other people, in their own districts, to sound 
trumpet-calls, whether about the preservation of fish, 
flesh, fowl, or vegetation, or about the seemly 
‘‘development’’ of the. countryside in regard to 
housing. 

Professor Tansley thinks (and we must never give 
up hope) that the Central Government may come to 





CHESIL BEACH, DORSET, FROM THE AIR, 


_ Suaeda bushes, a Mediterranean shrub, form an almost continuous fringe along the inner shore of the 
lagoon, known as the Fleet. Professor Tansley, F.R.S., in discussing the British landscape, contends that 
least of Chesil Bank, most famous shingle beach in England, ought to be 


a nature reserve. 


Photographs by ‘“‘ The Times,” and Phyllis Kelway, reproduced from ‘Our Heritage 
of Wild Nature,” by Courtesy of the Publishers, Cambridge University Press. 


the rescue. He proposes a Wild Life Service 
whose business would be “ pure ecological 
research,’ the knowledge obtained by it being 
applied to various purposes : ‘‘ to conservation 
and control, to education, to the increase of 
public amenities, to the promotion of the- in- 
terests of agriculture and forestry.’’ He proceeds 
to say: ‘ The relation of such a Wild Life 
Service to the administration of National Parks 
and Nature Reserves is matter for considera- 
tion. There is a good deal to be said for amalga- 
mating the Service with the control of Nature 
Reserves, since these would be indispensable 
places for a considerable part, though by no 
means the whole, of the work of research by 
the Service Officers, and their ecological know- 


enlightened administration of a Reserve. On 
the other hand, since the primary functions of 
the Service Officers would be research and 
advisory, it might be difficult or even im- 
practicable to burden them with the executive 
functions required of the conservators or 
wardens of Nature Reserves. On the whole, 
it seems desirable to constitute a new Council 
under the Lord President of the Privy Council 
—an Ecological Research Council parallel -with 
the Agricultural and Medical Research Councils 
\ and employing the research officers and main- 
. taining a central office to act as a clearing- 
house for ecological information. This Council 
might at the same time take control of National 
Nature Reserves, and any other existing or 


research of national scope.” 

Well, perhaps that is a good idea. But, if the 
wheels of God grind slowly, the wheels of the 
British Government and its organs in Whitehall grind 
more slowly still, unless there is a war on and there are 
things to be done which involve sheer national survival. 
How many Acts have been passed with reference 
to Town Planning, Ribbon Development, and such 
subjects? I don’t know; but it is impossible to 
drive along any main road, or explore any suburb 
of London, without realising that they have been 
of little effect. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries (when the term ‘‘ Town Planning "’ had never 
been heard of) landlords in London, Bath and else- 
where laid out squares and crescents which we and the 
Germans, in our own time, have zealously conspired 





ledge would be exactly what is required for — 





to destroy. Beautiful plans for model villages, and 
even for the reconstruction of the blitzed City of 
London, are produced in numbers by idealists; but 
how many of them will be carried out ? I remember 
(possibly in 1924) driving down the Great West Road 
with Mr. A. P. Herbert the morning after King 
George V. had cut a tape and declared the thorough- 
fare open. Here and there were urban patches; in 
between were fields, orchards and copses. I remarked : 
“Within a few years, although it will be both 
inconvenient to the dwellers and un- 
pleasant to the travellers, this will be 
a hideous double-row of houses and 
factories with fields behind, instead of a 
country road with little planned towns 
like ‘ knots on a string.’’’ It happened. 

It may happen again. This island is 
overcrowded (and it is just as well so 
long as the Dominions are under- 
populated, in a world which, as yet, is 
by no means free from Universal Wars) 
and the scramble for profits, by some, and 
for abodes, by others, is likely to produce 
further messes. But something at least 
may be done for the Balance of Nature 
and the preservation of certain areas, for 
zsthetic or ‘‘ ecological’’ reasons, from 
ignorant devastation ; and these are the 
things with which Professor Tansley is 
chiefly concerned. Years have passed 
since there was a Committee on National 
Parks : not a National Park has yet been 
established, although we are in sorer need 
of such things than Canada or the United 
States. Hardly any opposition could 
be found to the establishment of such 
reserved areas : it seems almost a pity that 
half the population isn’t against it, for, 
were it so, an election cry might be made 


THE POLECAT, A RARE BRITISH CARNIVOROUS MAMMAL 
NOW ONLY FOUND IN PARTS OF WALES. 


out of it. And, so far as the birds, the beasts and the 
flowers are concerned, it is quite obvious that we can do 
a great deal if (in Robert Lowe's phrase) we “‘ educate 
our masters.’ We may build as many and as luxurious 
schools as we like; but, in the last resort, the fate 
of England and its inhabitants depends on what is 
taught in those schools. The curriculum (except in 
so far as certain people wish to abolish the teaching of 
Latin and Greek, and make compulsory a mere 
mitigated and optional Christianity) is hardly ever 
discussed. Why not a few debates about that, for 
a change ? : 

Professor Tansley has a very sensible chapter on 
Education. And the photographs in his book are 
a very good supplement to it: they illustrate the 
treasures we are in grave danger of losing, animal, 
vegetable and mineral. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S FUNERAL CORTEGE PASSING UP THE DELAWARE AVENUE IN 
WASHINGTON, FOLLOWED BY FLAGS. THE DOME OF THE CAPITOL IN THE BACKGROUND. 
The body of President Roosevelt was taken by special train on April 13 from Warm Springs, Georgia, 
to Washington for the funeral service at the White House and burial in the garden of his Hyde 


Park home on the Hudson River. From the station at Washington to the White House the road 
was lined by soldiers from the infantry and parachute schools at Fort Benning. In the procession 


‘ 


THE GERMAN POCKET-BATTLESHIP ‘“‘ ADMIRAL SCHEER” IN THE INNER DOCKYARD BASIN 
AT KIEL BEFORE THE R.A.F. ATTACK ON THE NIGHT OF APRIL 9. 

The R.A.F. reconnaissance photographs above show clearly the effect of the R.A.F. Bomber Command 

attack on the Inner Dockyard, Kiel, on the night of April 9. pocket- battleship “ Admiral 

Scheer” is seen to be almost completely capsized and lying in much the same position as the 

“ Tirpitz” after she was bombed in Tromsé Fjord. The “Admiral Scheer” is the second of 
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A FLAME-THROWER IN ACTION ON THE FLOODBANK OF THE RIVER SENIO IN THE 


COURSE OF THE EIGHTH ARMY'S NEW ITALIAN OFFENSIVE. 
The Eighth Army attack on the Adriatic end of the Italian Front, in which British, New Zealand, 


Indian and Polish troops are taking part, has had to contend with a number of water barriers 
Lake Commachio, the Canale Tratturo and the three roughly-parallel rivers, Senio, Santurno and 


Sillaro—and has been made against what have been described as the Germans’ strongest defence lines 
in all Europe. The attack was preceded by heavy bombardment from the air, together with artillery 
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AMERICA, 


THE NEW PRESIDENT, MR. HARRY S. TRUMAN, BEING SWORN IN BY CHIEF JUSTICE 
HARLAN FISKE STONE (RIGHT). MRS. TRUMAN IN CENTRE. 

rode Mrs. Roosevelt with two of the President’s cousins, and beside the hearse marched a guard of 

honour of four soldiers from the Fort, two Marines, and two naval ratings. But though a President 

dies, the President's office continues, and on Thursday, April 12, Mr. Harry S. Truman, the Vice- 

President, was sworn in as the thirty-second President of the United States. 


AFTER THE ATTACK: THE “ADMIRAL SCHEER” CAPSIZED IN THE INNER DOCKYARD 
AT KIEL AS THE RESULT OF R.A.F. BOMBING. 

Germany’s three battleships to be put out of the war, the first being the “Graf Spee,” the wreck 

of which has lain in the River Plate estuary since December 1939. he third and so far surviving 

pocket-battleship is the “‘ Lutzow,” which was reported to have been with the “Scheer” in Gdynia 

before that port fell to the Russians, and has doubtless been withdrawn to another base. 


GENERAL MARK CLARK (LEFT) AND LT.-GEN. SIR R ! MCCREERY, COMMANDING 
THE EIGHTH ARMY, WATCHING THE AIR OFFENSIVE ON THE RIVER SENIO FRONT. 


preparation and the use of flame-throwers, and to date of writing has gone well, Imola being car 
tured by Polish troops and a great amount of territory liberated ! 
however, that the Germans have twenty-six divisions in Italy, some of them the best in the German 


ield-Marshal Alexander has stated, 


Army, and it is expected that they will fight desperately to the end, since it would appear impossible 
for them to withdraw into Germany. 
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SCENES FROM MANY SECTORS: THE ALLIED ADVANCE IN WESTERN GERMANY. 
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AN AMERICAN SOLDIER STANDING GUARD ON THE BRIDGE LEADING INTO WURZBURG. 
IN THE BACKGROUND (R.) CAN BE SEEN THE TOWER OF THE MAXIMILIAN UNIVERSITY. 
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~% A VIEW OF THE VILLAGE OF SUSTEDT, SHOWING TANKS OF THE SEVENTH ARMOURED 
DIVISION (‘THE DESERT RATS”) DURING. THEIR ADVANCE TOWARDS BREMEN. 
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U.S. NINTH ARMY TRANSPORT MOVING THROUGH DEVASTATED HANOVER, AND GERMAN - a / r 
CIVILIANS RETURNING TO THE CITY, SOME CARRYING THEIR SALVAGED POSSESSIONS. - é ; . 
EES _ AMERICAN TANKS AND INFANTRY OF THE U.S. NINTH ARMY MOVING THROUGH : : 


A RELATIVELY UNDAMAGED STREET IN BRUNSWICK. NOTE THE WHITE FLAG. ? = 
HE Allied advance 
in Germany passes 

rapidly over many 

towns and cities either 
famous in Germany’s 
history or vital to her 
war potential. Our pic- 
tures above show 
glimpses of several sec- 
tors of what was the 
front at the time of 
writing. It is interesting 
to note that, such is the 
nature of our advance, 
except for those key 
towns which have been 
previously reduced to 

rubble by the R.A.F., 

many of the smaller 

towns captured show 
relatively little signs of 
damage. The capture of 

Zutphen by the Cana- 

dians recalls the story 

of Sir Philip Sidney 

(whose statue is shown 

here), who, though 

wounded in battle at 

Zutphen in 1586, refused 

a cup of water in favour 

} of a dying soldier, with 

ee 4+ the ..oft-quoted . words, 
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‘A DUTCH CIVILIAN ‘POINTING OUT THE STATUE OF SIR PHILIP F Thy need is greater beeen ene eetceteeteete eee ; Or 
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SIDNEY TO A BRITISH SOLDIER 1 IN ZUTPHEN, RECENTLY than mine. His death “> BRITISH TRANSPORT OF THE FIFTEENTH (SCOTTISH) DIVISION ADVANCING THROUGH ¢ | Cr 
\ CAPTURED BY THE CANADIANS, 3 took place at Arnhem, ¢ CELLE, RECENTLY CAPTURED BY GENERAL DEMPSEY'S SECOND ARMY. 5 Cal 
we me ee te ee ee re also recently captured. | Re ee ee ae E 4 : the 
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BRITISH STORM ARNHEM — AVENGING MEN OF THE FIRST AIRBORNE DIVISION. 


A A 


ON APRIL I5 THE MEN OF ARNHEM WERE AVENGED, WHEN THE CITY WAS TAKEN THE BRIDGE AT ARNHEM WHICH THE AIRBORNE DIVISION FOUGHT SO GALLANTLY 


BY STORM: BRITISH TROOPS IN LANDING CRAFT PREPARATORY TO THE ASSAULT. TO CAPTURE AND HOLD. IT WAS DESTROYED BY THE FLEEING ENEMY. 
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THE RETREATING GERMANS STARTED FIRES IN THE : 3 A DUTCH POLICEMAN PLACING FLOWERS ON THE 


A DUTCH POLICEMAN MAKING TWO DISCOVERIES IN 
THE INSCRIPTION ON 


A DESERTED SHOP IN ARNHEM: A DUTCH NATIONAL CENTRE OF ARNHEM: BRITISH TROOPS ARE CLEARING } GRAVE OF A_ PARATROOPER : 
SOCIALIST PARTY FLAG AND A ¥. i IT OF ENEMY SNIPERS BEFORE A FORMAL ENTRY. THE CROSS SAYS, “UNKNOWN ENGLISH SOLDIER. 
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OF ABOUT 78,000, AND 18 NOW ONE OF THE HISTORIC MEMORIES OF THE WAR, WAS A POPULAR RESORT FOR WEALTHY RETIRED DUTCH FOLK 


CHURCHILL TANKS PASSING THROUGH THE CITY, WHICH HAD A POPULATION FLAIL TANK MOVING THROUGH THE CITY, WITH RESIDENCES BLAZING ARNHE™M 
é 


minefields under heavy fire to capture a large factory The Essex Regiment had heavy 
goimg clearing factories on the waterfront, and the Lincolns pressed into the residential 
quarter. Then the K.O.Y.L.1. and the Hallamshires maintained the advance through 
the Germans’ main V-2 launching sites in 


On April 14 half of Arnhem—a comparatively large city, capital of Gelderland Province 

was in British hands, and men of the Forty-ninth West Riding Division, under General 
Crerar, were moving through the remainder of the city, which was stormed and finally 
captured “the next day. The first troops across the ljssel River into the outskirts were the area close to Arnhem airport, formerly one of 
the Gloucestershires, and through their positions went the South Wales Borderers, crossing Holland. Every man felt he had a definite mission—to avenge the First Airborne Division 
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HE foremost question in our minds now 
is when and how the war with Germany 
will come to an end. General Eisenhower 
spoke of the possible need for a “‘ V-day by 
proclamation,” because it would be _ in- 
advisable and unnecessary to carry on as if 
a state of war existed in the fullest sense 
when, in fact, the Allied troops had to deal 
only with unco-ordinated local resistance. 
That was a general statement, and like many 
other general statements, it could be interpreted in various 
ways. To begin with, General Eisenhower's ‘“‘ V-day ” has 
an economic and legal significance. It would be, on the 
one hand, the signal for certain measures of demobilisation, 
and presumably also for the inception of certain work for 
the needs of peace. On the other hand, it would be of 
importance on account of its effect upon many contractual 
agreements. It might also mark the end of some regulations, 
though he would be an optimist indeed who hoped to see 
many of them consigned to the waste-paper basket. 
A large section of the public, however, looks upon “* V-day ” 
from quite a different point of view: as a day of rejoicing, 
perhaps in some cases as an excuse for getting “lit up” 
as they ’ve never been before when the lights go up in 
London, as Miss Zoe Gail used to sing. And there are to 
be official celebrations some time or another. 

If, however, there were to be heavy and bloody fighting 
after ‘‘ V-day "? it would come as an ugly shock. For that 
reason I, for one, hope that the proclamation will be deferred 
until there are in truth only pockets of resistance. For 
example, if a German 
Army should © remain 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
NEARING THE END IN GERMANY. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


are now being turned against the enemy, who created them 
as means of aggression. Again, there are numerous first- 
class airfields which the enemy cannot defend, and which 
have enabled the Allies to transport supplies, especially 
petrol, to points in close proximity to their leading troops. 
With their complete dominance of the air and their great 
resources in aircraft, they have also been enabled to drop 
supplies by parachute or land them in gliders. Finally, 
we know that the Rhine is spanned by at least one railway 
bridge, and may surmise that a second is likely to be open 
by now. I wrote last week of the magnitude of the task 
of throwing a railway bridge across a river such as the 
Rhine, without realising that the work had then already 
been accomplished. Very good work it must have been. 

On the Allied right flank the German forces had not 
been disintegrated or destroyed to the same extent. The 
country is also better suited to defence, especially on the 
French front in the Black Forest. There resistance has 
been somewhat stronger, but it has not prevented progress 
which would have been remarkable in other circumstances. 
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it has suffered in the interests of other 
theatres have more than once prevented the 
army group under the command of Field- 
Marshal Alexander, and now under that of 
General Mark Clark, from exploiting its 
great victories to the utmost. The present 
offensives have made good progress, partic- 
ularly that of the Eighth Army on the 
Adriatic coast. There is a good chance 
that the latter will roll up the German left, 
capture Ferrara and Bologna, and force the enemy back to 
the Po. It would be unwise, however, to count upon this. 
The enemy is res’sting fairly strongly. His forces have 
had time for rest and reorganisation, and it remains to 
be seen what effect the overthrow of the main armies in 
Germany will have upon them. If they do not suffer a 
moral collapse they may fight on for some time, though 
they may shortly find themselves lacking in the supplies 
needed for an army of some twenty-five divisions. Their 
communications. are precarious. 

In all this I have been assuming that the Germans 
would refuse to recognise their defeat and go on fighting 
to the end. It is the assumption made by General 
Eisenhower and more recently by Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery. It cannot, however, be considered a certainty. 
It may be accepted that the attempts made to assassinate 
Hitler or shake free from his control have been inspired 
by the desire to end a hopeless struggle. Even if the 
Germans who want to be rid of Hitler and to end the 
war do not succeed in their aims, they may do the next 
best thing, which would 
be to stage a sort of 
sit-down strike at their 





in being in Italy after 
that in Germany itself 
had dissolved, it would 














surely be unwise to 














make this proclamation 











until that also had 
been dealt with. 
Norway would be a 
more difficult case to 
decide, because it seems 
possible that the German 
Army in that country 
may be the last. with 
which the Allies will 
have to concern them- 
selves. And the un- 
fortunate Norwegians 
might look upon the 
celebrations with dis- 
taste. But celebrations 
there will have to be, 
and those who, like 
myself, look forward 
without much enthus- 
iasm to organised public 
celebrations, would be 
churls if they suggested 
that those who want 
them should be denied 
them. They provide 
expression of gratitude, 
relief and __ self - con- 
gratulation, and even 
the last-named form of 
emotion is natural and 
legitimate. The victory 
must, indeed, be duly 
celebrated, but I trust 
this will not be until it 
is virtually complete. 
The speed’ with 
which the Allies have 
advanced across 
Northern Germany has 
caused deep gratifica- 
tion in this country and 
the United States, but 
it has also surprised the 
most optimistic ob- 

















posts and confine them- 




















selves to a token resis- 
tance. My own belief 
is that even if the 
Nazis succeed in pre- 
venting a formal sur- 
render there will none 
the less be a complete 
break-up of resistance, 
though this may not 
come immediately. 
From the psychological 
point of view, it is one 
thing to hold out in a 
* hedgehog ” or isolated 
theatre of war when the 
main armies are still in 
being, and quite another 
to do so when they have 
been dispersed to the 
winds. The Germans 
have proved themselves 
fanatically stubborn 
fighters in many an ugly 
situation in the course of 
this war, but they have 
also on occasion shown 
themselves prepared to 
surrender when the last 
gleam of hope has been 
put out. That occurred 
in Tunisia; it has ap- 
parently occurred at 
K6nigsberg ; and it may 
occur in the future. 

In Germany itself 
the only considerable 
force which still fully 
retains its organisation 
is that which is facing 
the Russians on the 
northern front. It is 
probable that these 
armies also are doomed 
to early destruction ; 
that, indeed, may have 
taken place by the 
time these words are 
read. How it will come 














servers in both‘countries. 
The prime cause is, 
however, simple. It is 
the destruction or 
envelopment of the main 
body of the enemy 
opposed to the Allies front. 
on this front. Practic- 
ally the whole of the 
surviving forces of the 
German Central Army Group—Army Group B—has 
been penned into the pocket of which the northern 
flank is composed of the industrial area of the Ruhr. This 
created a yawning gap in the German array which there 
has been nothing to fill except troops from depSts, training 
schools, and other static organisations in the rear. The 
colossal losses suffered by the enemy since the Allies landed 
in France last summer and during the Russian offensives 
have drained away the sources of man-power, so that there 
is nothing left to fill the ranks of such formations as remain. 
The isolated bodies of defenders have been by no means 
badly handled, but they have had no chance against the 
mobility and striking power of the Allies. Where a core of 
resistance has been found hard enough to be troublesome 
it has regularly been outflanked, and the same thing has 
applied to a natural barrier like the Harz Mountains, the 
Allied columns sweeping past it to north and south. 

As I wrote last week, the one serious danger has been 
that of a shortage of supplies, but this has been lessened 
by factors which might not be present in all campaigns. 
The country which the Allies are penetrating is served by 
one of the best road systems in the world, and in particular 
the great motor highways, which avoid areas congested by 
building, were created purely for military purposes. Study 
of the air photograph of the Ruhr-Frankfort Autobahn at 
a scientifically planned junction, which appeared in our issue 
of April 7, will indicate the value of these roads, which 
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The prime cause is, however, simple. 
Practically the whole of the surviving forces of the 
which the northern flank is composed of the industrial area of the Ruhr. 

nothing to fill except troops from depéts, training schools, and other static organisations in the rear.” 


NEARING THE END IN GERMANY: A MAP SHOWING THE RELATIVE POSITIONS OF THE ALLIES EAST AND WEST AT THE BEGINNING 
CLOSING IN ON BERLIN AND DRESDEN. 


Captain Cyril Falls, in his summary of military conditions on this page, remarks: “The speed with which the Allies have advanced across Northern : t h 

Germany has caused deep gratification in this country and the United States, but it has also surprised the most optimistic observers in both countries. sians to have struck 
It is the destruction or envelopment of ar | main body Fo So ame — “ . 
German Central Army Group—Army Group B-—has m pen into the pocket of it ma 

This created a yawning gap in the German array which there has been . aay be presumed 
(Map, copyright “ The Times.") 


On the left, the enemy has been endeavouring to form a line 
covering Hamburg, Bremen and Emden. It may well be 
that his U-boats have been ordered to use the Ems, the 
Weser and the Elbe up to the last possible minute, and, 
in any case, the denial of the ports to the Allies would be in 
accordance with his general policy. When he can no longer 
maintain a single line covering them he will attempt to 
defend them separately. But the clearance of this coast 
should be an easy matter by comparison with the final 
clearance of Holland, the hard task allotted to the Canadian 
First Army. Resistance has already collapsed in the 
country east and north of the Zuider Zee, but the provinces 
of North Holland, South Holland, and even part of Utrecht 
will present greater difficulties. Unfortunately, too, it is 
these provinces in which the population is heaviest and 
Starvation most universal. Gelderland and Overijssel are 
agricultural and contain food enough for their people, 
especially since it has become impossible to move food 
from one province to another. But the western provinces 
are enduring the greatest misery of any district in Europe, 
and one cannot see an immediate end to their sufferings. 

At the time of writing it is not easy to prophesy what 
will happen in Italy. In considering this theatre it must 
be recognised that the Allies have agreed in conference 
to treat it as a secondary theatre, a phrase which implies 
that it is not one in which a major decision against the 
enemy will be sought. The depletions of strength which 


about I shall not 
attempt to predict. I 
had expected the Rus- 
to the Allies on this before last week-end, but 
that their actions are 
governed by a general 
agreement between the 
principal Allies. But even if they stand their ground, 
the Germans will shortly be crushed between the upper 
and the nether millstones of the Western—Eastern Allies. 
The campaign has been carried out with wonderful speed, 
and yet it is hard to restrain one’s impatience that it is 
not yet over. If Germany has counted on anything in 
the last few months it has been on this impatience which 
her last agonies arouse in the victors. If she banked 
on the slender chance of their being so eager to close the 
account that they would not proceed to the final phase 
of stamping down resistance she has been mistaken ; but 
it is nevertheless probable that many people will respond 
less willingly to obligatory service in any form after 
“V-Day” has come. 

This is hardly a military article, since in the European 
theatre there are no longer any strategic problems which 
require much discussion. On the other hand, there are 
problems to be faced of a new significance, which have 
not yet been staled by contemplation, and which are of 
great importance for our future welfare and security. 
They are the measures for the control of the vanquished, 
for the assurance of peace, and the organisation of our 
armed forces both during the period of the war against 
Japan and after. But first those who have borne the 
longest and heaviest trials of the war must return to their 
families. My foremost “ war aim” of the moment is to 
see that happen. 
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THE INVASION OF GERMANY: INCIDENTS IN THE ALLIED ADVANCE. 
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A GIGANTIC ENEMY CAMOUFLAGE NEAR HANOVER: THIS LARGE LAKE WAS PARTIALLY 
CONCEALED WITH WOODEN SLATS TO SIMULATE LAND, AND SHAM TREES. 
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A BALL-BEARING FACTORY AT KIRKHEIM CUNNINGLY CAMOUFLAGED AS A MONUMEN 
MASON’S WORKSHOP, WITH TOMBSTONES PILED UP. IT ESCAPED BOMBING AND WAS INTACT. 
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A PERMANENT RAILWAY BRIDGE OVER THE RHINE, PLANNED IN ENGLAND, BUILT = peer r tet tee tentee eee teenenneeteteneteee: 
IN TEN DAYS: METAL GIRDERS MADE IN LUXEMBURG AND GERMAN TIMBER. PARATROOPERS OF THE SIXTH AIRBORNE DIVISION WHO WERE DROPPED NEAR GRONINGEN ¢ 
ON THE ROAD TO HANOVER: THEY SEIZED ENEMY LORRIES AND ANY TRANSPORT HANDY. 
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THE GERMANS, IN THEIR HASTY RETREAT, LEFT BEHIND ROCKET GUNS IN A FOREST CHECKING UP NAZI GIRL PRISONERS: THE GIRL (LEFT) SERVED WITH THE LUFTWAPFFE ; 
NEAR CELLE, AN IMPORTANT COMMUNICATIONS CENTRE NORTH-EAST OF HANOVER, THE GIRL NEXT TO HER WAS IN SIGNALS; THE BLONDE WAS A LORRY DRIVER. 


These pictures represent various phases of operations as the Allies have proceeded east- forces of the Sixth Airborne Division after landing on April 8 covered 30 miles in ten hours, 
wards in the track of the German Army in its retreat and collapse. If the High Command the available transport being considerably supplemented by captured German vehicles or 
of the Wehrmacht has shown extraordinary lack of foresight in leaving big pockets of any other form of transport they could commandeer A most outstanding example of 
picked troops to be isolated and gradually exterminated, the bold and rapid movements quick work is the setting up of an entire railway bridge across the Rhine, completed in 


of our spearheads have progressively intensified the demoralisation. For example, advanced ten days. and reported to be named after the late President Roosevelt 
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THE SHARP POINT OF A SPEARHEAD: BRITISH ARMOUR AND 


DRAWN BY OUR WAR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, 
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A BRITISH 2nn ARMY SPEARHEAD THRUSTING THROUGH A VILLAGE DEFENCE POINT NEAR HANOVER: 


an 
Students of war maps, watching the constantly-moving front line of the Allied | Consisting of armour and troops of the Eleventh Armoured Division and the Sixth sel 
Armies sweeping into Germany from the West, must have noticed that ahead of Airborne Division, this British Second Army spearhead had thrust half-way to , sni 
the line there has been a continuous series of spearhead thrusts, carving the Wehrmacht Berlin from the Rhine when it encountered the resistance which forms the subject ac 
into ineffective groups later to be mopped up by the main forces of the advance of our drawing. The enemy had erected a barrier of stones contained within wooden rec 


Our War Artist's drawing shows one such spearhead in action, north-west of Hanover piles across the main road through a village, covered by fire from machine-gun posts 
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D AIRBORNE TROOPS PIERCING THE DEFENCES OF A VILLAGE. 


WITH THE BRITISH FORCES DRIVING TOWARDS BERLIN 
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“ WHILE TANKS .AND INFANTRY ENGAGE SNIPERS, A BULLDOZER IS DEMOLISHING A STREET BARRIER. 


ER: and groups of snipers. Driving their way into the village, our spearhead tanks, place along the whole length of the Western Front. The spearheads move so fast 
xth self-propelled guns and airborne troops engaged the enemy machine-gunners and | that the Germans have no time to recover. No sooner has a spearhead thrust 
to snipers, while, with the battle joined, a Sherman armoured bulldozer charged into through than the main forces follow on to take possession. In the case illustrated, 
ect action, ripping its way into the barrier, demolishing it, and sweeping it clear to the spearhead force, having pierced the defence point, drove onward, outflanking 
den reopen the road ahead. This short, sharp engagement is typical of hundreds taking Hanover and cutting the motor highway connecting that city with Hamburg. 
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SOME OF THE 2,000,000: A SMALL FRACTION OF THE TOTAL HAUL OF GERMAN PRISONERS BY THE ALLIED 
Here they are—troops of the biggest army in the world's history, the so-called Fatherland are awaiting de-lousing and transport to more permanent prisons. This are 
Caged in 10-acre drill square never has fewer than 20,000 of them inside its boundaries, tor as add 
fast as they are transported to the rear others arrive to swell their ranks. And these Lib 


“invincible"’ Wehrmacht, now shattered by the might of Allied arms. 
the drill square of a Nazi military academy in Germany, these defenders of the 
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ALLIED ARMIES IN THE WEST, THEIR CAGE IS ONE OF THEIR OWN MILITARY ACADEMIES’ IN GERMANY. 


are only a small fraction of the total. Field-Marshal Montgomery revealed in an | following day, the U.S. First Army announced the capture of its 500,000th prisoner : 


address to troops on the Western Front on Apri! 13, that the Allied Armies of 
Liberation had taken just on 2,000,000 German prisoners since D-Day. On the 


General Hodges’ men had captured nearly 100,000 of them in fifteen days. And so 
the story goes along the whole length of the Western Front. 
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LEST WE FORGET: THE MASSACRE OF WELSH PRISONERS AT 


DRAWN BY OUR WAR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN 


am 
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AN S.S. MAN MOWING DOWN WELSH TROOPS DRAGGED FROM THE BURNING HOUSE ON THE RIGHT, 


This cold-blooded murder, which shocked a world already used to German 


The advance of the Allied Armies of Liberation into Germany has uncovered 
many horrors of the Nazi régime, and has witnessed many scenes of German atrocities, was described to the authorities in a sworn statement by Private 


brutality. Our War Artist's drawing illustrates one such scene -the massacre Ivor James Parry, who witnessed the scene and who escaped only by 
of prisoners of the S3rd Welsh Division at Rethem on the morning of April 11. shamming dead. A small party of Welsh troops, attacking the village of 
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GRINEAU, AT THE SCENE OF THE MURDERS. 
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AT RETHEM—AN EPISODE WHICH 
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HILE ANOTHER GERMAN KICKS THE BODIES OF BRITISH SOLDIERS TO SEE IF THEY ARE DEAD. 


Rethem, had fought their way into the house on the right, which was set on 


fire by a German 20-mm. gun. SS. troops then entered the house, dragging 
out some fifteen Welshmen as prisoners. The Welshmen were lined up against 
a wall opposite, and one of the Germans cold-bloodedly mowed them down with 


a Bren gun. Private Parry, who was lying about twenty-five yards away, heard 
the screams of his companions and saw their murderer drop his gun and walk 
towards him, laughing. He kicked Parry 


savagely, 
deadened blow and helped Parry to 


keep 


but a 
silent 


pouch 
feign 


fortunately 
the 


and Jeath 
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SHOCKED THE WORLD. 
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BONUSES OF ALLIED AIR POWER: GERMAN TARGETS PULVERISED BY BOMBING. 


PART OF THE BATTERED KRUPPS WORKS AT _ ESSEN, 
WHICH, SMASHED BY THE R.A.F., HAVE BEEN DESCRIBED 
AS THE MOST PULVERISED TARGET IN GERMANY. 
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THE GENERAL MANAGER OF THE KRUPPS WORKS AT 
ESSEN, PROFESSOR DOCTOR GERHARD HOUDREMONT, 
STANDING AMONG THE RUINS OF HIS SMASHED PLANT. 


— 


THE TANGLED WRECKAGE OF A TRAIN IN WHICH THE GERMANS TRIED TO CARRY OIL 
BACK INTO GERMANY. IT WAS CAUGHT BY AMERICAN FIGHTER-BOMBERS NEAR KITZINGEN. 


It has been said that Allied air power has saved the lives of hundreds of thousands of British 
and American soldiers, in its destruction of Germany's war potential in the shape of 
factories, and the smashing of German war material on the move. Our pictures show a 
number of striking examples of this policy. The vast Krupps armament works at Essen 
form the subject of several of the photographs. A key target for Bomber Command, these 
works received their final coup de grace from the R.A.F. on March 11, since when not a 


A U.S. EXPERT EXAMINING THE WRECKAGE AT ONE 
OF GERMANY’S THREE LARGEST PRODUCTION CENTRES 


FOR SYNTHETIC OIL, AT LUDWIGSHAVEN. 


ee 


AT ONE PERIOD AN ALMOST “ TIME-TABLE’”’ TARGET FOR 
BOMBER COMMAND, THE RAILWAY YARDS AT HAMM STILL 
PRESENT THE DEVASTATION SEEN IN THIS PICTURE. 
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ss 


OF ALFRED KRUPP LYING IN A BOMB CRATER AT THE 
VAST ARMAMENT WORKS WHICH HE BUILT AT ESSEN. 


a ee 


THE END OF A GERMAN CONVOY. WHAT WAS LEFT OF GERMAN TRANSPORT VEHICLES 
AFTER THEY HAD BEEN STRAFED BY PILOTS OF THE FIRST TACTICAL AIR FORCE. 


wheel has turned there. Described as the most pulverised spot in bomb-battered Germany, 
the Krupps works—or what is left of them—were taken by American troops on April 9. 
This plant, and the smashed synthetic oil station at Ludwigshaven, represent the writing 
off of enemy war potential. Other pictures show the devastation caused by tactical 
bombing to enemy war material on the move, from the much-bombed railway yards at 
Hamm to a typical German transport convoy smashed in retreat. 
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HOW ARE THE MIGHTY FALLEN! A BRONZE STATUE 2 
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BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR REGAIN FREEDOM.—THE ARREST OF VON PAPEN. 
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RANKS WERE RESCUED: MEN OF THE RANK AND FILE SHOW THEIR JOY. 
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BRITISH OFFICERS AT OFLAG 79, NEAR BRUNSWICK, A LARGE P.O.W. OFFICERS’ peececc ees ee a eameeees 
CAMP IN GERMANY, CHEERING WHEN RELEASED BY GENERAL SIMPSON’S NINTH ARMY, é | 
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+ EMACIATED, HALF-STARVED BRITISH SOLDIERS, HELD PRISONER BY THE GERMANS FOR 
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FOUR TO FIVE YEARS: LIBERATED BY THE U.S. FIRST ARMY AT GOTTINGEN, 
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THE NINTH ARMY AT ESELHEIDE, BETWEEN MUNSTER AND HAMM, RELEASED 9000 2 
RUSSIAN PRISONERS : GRAVES OF 30,000 RUSSIANS WHO DIED OF PRIVATION. 
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FRANZ VON PAPEN, THE ACE NAZI DIPLOMAT, TAKEN PRISONER WITH HIS SON (LEFT) [ WHEN PATTON CAPTURED LUDWIGSHAVEN ON MARCH 21, IN THE GREAT CHEMICAL 
WINES WAS FOUND CONCEALED. 


NEAR HIRSCHBERG, BEING INTERROGATED BY MAJOR-GENERAL TWADDLE. 2 Fd WORKS OF 1.G. FARBEN A FINE CELLAR OF VINTAGE 


Oe A ——— ores - ee —— ee es - — oe 


Thousands of British and Imperial prisoners of war have been freed by the onward were freed at Eselheide, but there community graves in lines of 1000 men who died 
surge of the Allied -Armies into Germany, as well as Russians and other nationalities. of privation tell the usual tale of German cruelty and neglect The group of British 
The freeing of Oflag 79, five miles from Brunswick, offers great rejoicing because | soldiers, weak, emaciated men at Géttingen, affords yet another charge against the 
the 2369 men released—no fewer than 1957 being officers —constituted the largest Germans. The capture of Von Papen, the notorious Nazi diplomat, leads many to 
British P.O.W. Camp in Germany. Many relatives and friends may be able to | believe that he deliberately chose to be taken prisoner, either to attempt peace 
identify their menfolk from the cheering, laughing groups. Nine thousand Russians negotiations or to avoid the Gestapo. 
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BITS AND PIECES OF THE V-2 JIG-SAW PUZZLE: | x r 
CAPTURED TRANSPORT AND LAUNCHING EQUIPMENT. | == 
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My 


THIS PIECE OF APPARATUS, CAPTURED BY _ BRITISH 
TROOPS, IS SAID TO BE A V-2 LAUNCHING-BASE. THE 
LEGS ARE ADJUSTABLE FOR ANGLE, 


My -_ pow 
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4 BOX CONTAINING DRUMS OF DETONATING LEADS A DAMAGED CRADLE-TRUCK WHICH WAS USED FOR 
FOUND IN ONE OF THE V-2 LAUNCHING-SITES OVERRUN BOTH TRANSPORT AND LAUNCHING OF V-2 ROCKET- 
BY THI BRITISH IN HOLLAND AND GERMANY, BOMBS. NOTE THE SPRINGS AND TYRES. 
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UR pictures com- 
prise many scat- 
tered pieces of the jig- 
saw puzzle which, when 
fitted together by Allied 
scientists, will present 
the complete picture. of 
the manufacture, trans- 
port, and launching of 
the V-2  rocket-bomb. 
The rapid advance of 
the Allied armies in the 
West has overrun a 
number of launching- 
sites, transport vehicles, 
and factories devoted to 
the German V-weapon 
campaign, which was 
evidently designed to < 
operate on the biggest po eneeneecccererenenerteccorsee seesseeeeecererreees 
possible scale. One of 
the captured factories, 
whose workers included 
5000 slave labourers, is 
a vast underground plant 
near Kleinbodungen, a 
German town in the 
Kohnstein Mountains. 
This factory, which has 
been described as the 
largest underground plant 
in Germany, was devoted 
exclusively to the assem- 
bly of V-weapors, includ- 
ing the V-1 flying bomb 
and the V-2rocket-bomb. 
A camouflaged entrance 
tunnelled into a hillside 
leads into great galleries, 
along which run assem- 
bly tracks, and con- 
nected with the plant 


A PATH LEADING TO A LAUNCHING-PLATFORM FOR V-2 ROCKET P P Sa SWS SS SSS 

BOMBS IN THE woops SURROUNDING A SANATORIUM AT “ entenssve railway é eK ae = vi "7 a 
pune C rg Algo ggg oes sidings from which the ‘ A V-2 ROCKET-BOMB UNDER CONSTRUCTION ON THE ASSEMBLY LINES 

HELLENDOORN, IN HOLLAND, OVER BY CANADIAN TROOPS, 3 [Continued opposite. OF AN UNDERGROUND PLANT CAPTURED IN THE KOHNSTEIN MOUNTAINS. 


SOM, MOS LOO 


DAMAGED V-2 FOUND IN THE FOREST OF HANNENBERG, NEAR LEESE, NEAR 
A BIG FACTORY SAID TO HAVE BEEN BUILT TO PRODUCE V-WEAPONS. 
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AND V-WEAPON EQUIPMENT IN TRUCKS ON A SIDING NEAR THE BIG . THE CAMOUFLAGED TUNNEL ENTRANCE TO THE HUGE UNDERGROUND V-WEAPON 
UNDERGROUND FACTORY IN THE KOHNSTEIN MOUNTAINS . FACTORY AT KLEINBODUNGEN, CAPTURED BY AMERICAN TROOPS. 
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LAUNCHING - SITES, APPARATUS, AND FACTORIES 
OVERRUN BY THE ADVANCING ALLIED ARMIES. 
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GERMAN RAILWAY WAGONS, FITTED WITH CRADLES 
FOR HOLDING V-2 ROCKET-BOMBS, CAPTURED ON 
SIDING NEAR A LAUNCHING-SITE. 
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THIS BOX OF EQUIPMENT WAS AMONG THE VARIOUS i A CYLINDRICAL PIECE OF EQUIPMENT BEING TRANS- 
PIECES OF APPARATUS CAPTURED ON ONE OF THE PORTED ON A NARROW-GAUGE TRACK IN THE GROUNDS 
V-2 SITES OVERRUN BY BRITISH TROOPS. OF A CAPTURED V-2 FACTORY. 
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Continued .} a 
finished V-weapons were : . 
dispatched to their res- 
pective launching-sites. 
Various aspects of this 
underground factory are 
seen in our pictures. 
Some other pictures deal 
with the V-2 launching- 
H site in the wooded 
2 grounds of a Dutch sana- 
i torium at Hellendoorn, 
i = : ’ : —_ ni. overrun by Canadian 
z aed ; : troops advancing north- 
i . ward through Holland. 
Z Members of the sana- 
torium staff have stated 
that about 160 rocket- 
bombs were fired from 
this site, at the rate of 
five a day, ceasing on 
March 20. Logs 
bound together with wire 
formed the launching- 
platforms, and appar- 
ently the dangerous busi- 
ness of firing off the 
rockets was done by 
German troops operating 
from foxholes in the 
woods. They may have 
transmitted the firing 
impulse through the 
cables seen on drums in 
one of our pictures. A 
number of the V-2s failed, 
crashing back again into 
the woods and creating 
big craters. A number 
of the captured sites and 
factories have been 
cleverly camouflaged in | : : — . ; aS 
woods, including a fac- . A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF THE PROPULSION UNIT MECHANISM OF A 7 
tory in the forest of V-2 ROCKET-BOMB. IT WAS FOUND IN A HUGE UNDERGROUND 
Hannenberg, near Leese. FACTORY DEVOTED TO V-WEAPON PRODUCTION. 


ESE SEES 


A CAPTURED V-2 LAUNCHING VEHICLE WHICH NOT ONLY TRANSPORTS THE ROCKETS, 
BUT RAISES THEM TO A VERTICAL FIRING POSITION. 
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ONE OF MANY V-2 ROCKETS CAPTURED BY BRITISH TROOPS IN HOLLAND. 
“FOR ENGLAND” IS CHALKED ON ITS FUSELAGE. 
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CRATERS MADE BY V-2S CRASHING BACK IN THE VICINITY OF THEIR LAUNCHING-SITE { > AN ALLIED SOLDIER BESIDE A FOXHOLE, FROM WHOSE PROTECTION GERMANS PERFORME! 
’ f THE DANGEROUS TASK OF FIRING OFF V-28. 


4 IN THE WOODS AT HELLENDOORN, IN HOLLAND. 
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AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR C. BURNETT. SIR WALTER GILBEY. 
Air Chief-Marshal Sir Charles Burnett, K.C.B,. Sir Walter Gilbey, Bt., the chairman of W. A. 
C.B.E., D.S.O., who, at the time of his death Gilbey Ltd., who died on April 11 at the age of 
on April 9, was Commandant of Central eighty-five, a prominent figure in the horse- 
Command, Air Training a was A.O.C.-in-C. breeding and sporting worlds, was best known to 
Training Command, R.A.F., between the wars and the general public for his outspoken comments on 
in charge of the Australian Air Force 1940-42, modern sartorial slackness, especially of riders in 
transforming it into a powerful fighting we q Row. 
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PRIVATE IVOR JAMES PARRY. 










































































FIELD-MARSHAL VON BUSCH. 2 on aoe 
As a pens o —m, e omer PRINCESS ELIZABETH, IN A.T.S. OVERALLS, STANDING BESIDE THE CAR ON WHICH Private Parry, the tueiteyereat ba map mn 
have recently divi eir Western mmand, © saw his comrades in ; 
and while Kesselring retains the command of SHE UNDERWENT INSTRUCTION IN VEHICLE MAINTENANCE. village of Rethem on April 11, lives at 55, Lewis 
Central and Southern Germany, Field-Marshal Princess Elizabeth, who is a Second Subaltern in the A.T.S., was recently visited by the King Street, Newport, Monmouthshire. The massacre, i 
von Busch, who commanded at Sedan in 1940, and Queen and Princess Margaret in the course of her training at No. 1 M.T. Training which he described to the authorities, is the 3 
and later on the Central Front in Russia, has Centre, A.T.S. On April 14 she completed her course and passed out as a fully qualified and subject of a drawing by our War Artist on $ 
been appointed C.-in-C. North-Western Germany. competent driver. P pages ; 
TE Eee ne a i 
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i 
DOMINION AND INDIAN STATESMEN, ATTENDING THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH DISCUSSIONS IN LONDON, AND WHO ARE TO GO TO THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE, * 
PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE GARDEN OF 10, DOWNING STREET AT THEIR RECENT MEETING WITH THE PRIME MINISTER. 
The picture shows: (Back row, standing, |. to r.) Mr. Hume Mr. H. V. Evatt (Australia), Lord Cranborne, Mr. F. M. Forde 
Wrong (Canada), Sir F. K. Noon (India), Mr. Heaton Nicholls earache Decadattst snaps tat (Australia), Mr. Attlee, Mr. Peter Fraser (New Zealand), 
(South Africa), Mr. Bruce (Australia), Mr. Jordan (New Zealand) Mr. Winston Churchill, Field-Marshal Smuts (South Africa), 
j Mr. Berendsen (New Zealand), Sir V. T. Krishnamachariar Mr. Eden, Mr. Vincent Massey (Canada), Mr. Amery, Sir 
4q (Indian States), Duke of Devonshire. (Front row, seated, |. to r.) R. Mudaliar (India). 
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LIBUT. G. A. a cog ve of the Vi. to rere nnnaaannnecassssnnscesesecennam — LORD LUGARD, P.C., G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.0. 
| The Ki has approved the posthumous award Ae MR. ALFRED CLARK. Lord Lugard, the great African administrator, who established 
Lieut. G. A. Knowland, Royal Norfolk Regiment (attached Mr. Alfred Clark (Chairman of Electrical “and Musical || the principle of the Dual Mandate, died on April 11 at the age 
(emmenden, ~ | , ——f a, > See oe Jemeery, Industries Ltd.), who began his career in Edison’s labora- (4 of eighty-seven. His chief work lay in Nigeria, where he ganesestally 
In “2 oF oe 8 it ivected the attack with a complete tories fifty years ago, introduced the phenograph to made British rule effective, added greatly to the material prosperity 
, -—— himself using at different times rifle Europe and built up the business of H.M.V., has been of the province, the largest protectorate of the British Crown, 


and sought continuously, by means of “ indirect rule,” to 
educate the chiefs toward self-government, while protecting 
them from social disintegration. 


d i for danger, I , C ; 
pn oo Sree — 2in. mortar and tommy-gun to kill and elected by the newly-formed Radio Industry Council to be 


L wound many of the enemy, before being mortally wounded. i i its first President. 


(Portrast by Professor Arthur Pan.) 
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TARGET — GERMANY: LONDONERS SEE AN R.A.F. RAID IN MINIATURE. 


SpeciaLty Drawn For “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON News” sy TERENCE’ T. CUNEO. 


SPECTATORS AT A LONDON EXHIBITION WATCHING A VIVID RECONSTRUCTION OF A BOMBER-COMMAND RAID ON A GERMAN TARGET. 


Most Londoners have either read descriptions or heard radio impressions of a Bomber- 
Command raid on Germany. Many have now added to these impressions a vivid recon- 
struction of such an event. This thrilling reconstruction, with the title ‘ Target— 
Germany," is being staged at the ‘‘ To Victory with the R.A.F."’ Exhibition at Dorland 
Hall, Lower Regent Street, S.W., under the sponsorship of the ‘' Daily Herald." Illuminated 
panels, showing aircraft of Bomber Command in flight, are operated in conjunction with 
a vast map of a typical German industrial town, the target areg of which is built up in 
model form. The spectators obtain ar aerial impression of the scene by looking down 


on it from surrounding galleries, and the realism of the raid is strengthened by lighting 
effects, the roar of aircraft engines, and the sound of falling bombs. A running commentary 
accompanies the reconstruction, and outstanding scenes in the sequence are the approach 
of the Pathfinders and their ringing of the target with coloured flares, the master-bomber 
dumping his load of incendiaries inside this ring of flares, and the arrival of the main fleet 
of heavy bombers, who rain down their load of explosives and incendiaries, reducing the 
target to blazing wreckage. The spectacle, which opens with a meteorological flight over 
the target area, closes with the return of the heavy bombers to their base in Britain 
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THE EAGLE’S NEST: HITLER’S FORMER H.Q., NOW IN AMERICAN HANDS. 
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HITLER’S FORMER H.Q. AT BAD NAUHEIM, AMONG 
WITH NETTING AND “‘ GARNISH.” 
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EAGLE’S NEST: 
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in their advance north of Frankfurt the U.S. Third Army overran, near Bad Nauheim, the 
Adlerhorst, or Eagle's Nest, Hitler's H.Q. in the west ; a heavily-fenced and camouflaged 
enclosure in the woods, stretching over some ten miles of country. It comprised seven 
heavy steel and concrete bunkers, in one of which Hitler lived, a big barracks and a net- 
work of underground rooms and passages accommodating 3000 persons. In Hitler's 
hunker (shown above), which has 3-ft.-thick walls, there is an underground shelter, office, 
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A JEEP AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE ADLERHORST (EAGLE’S NEST), HITLER’S H.Q. 
THE 1940 ONSLAUGHT, RUNDSTEDT’S H.Q. FOR THE ARDENNES 


LEN LEAVES IN A FOREST GLADE, BUT THE VIEW FROM ABOV 
OF THE CAMOUFLAGE WHICH MASKED THE ROAD LEADING TO HITLER’S H.Q. 
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AN AMERICAN STANDING 
OF WHAT WAS HITLER'S 


small bedroom, bathroom and kitchen. The other six bunkers were the offices and map- 
rooms of the High Command. Our pictures show the elaborate camouflage of this nerve- 
centre from which Hitler directed the blitzkrieg of 1940, and Rundstedt the Ardennes 
attack. Despite this concealment, however, American fighter bombers found out and 
bombed this eyrie when it was occupied by Kesselring, and on March 20 the Germans 
evacuated the place, first destroying all the main buildings. 
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AN “ ALADDIN’S CAVE” OF LOOT: PRICELESS TREASURES HIDDEN IN GERMANY. 
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P THIS HOLE LEADING TO GERMANY’S HOARDED GOLD RESERVE WAS DYNAMITED THROUGH 2 


‘ AN AMERICAN OFFICER, IN THE CAPTURED MINE, EXAMINING PART OF THE HOARD 7 
Z A WALL OF THE CAPTURED SALT-MINE, THE STEEL GATE HAVING BEEN JAMMED. 7 


OF PICTURES, WHICH INCLUDE WORKS BY RAPHAEL, VAN DYCK, AND REMBRANDT. 
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j WO German women in 
nad search of a midwife are 
; said to have given away the 
‘secret hiding-place of the bulk 
of Germany’s gold reserve and 
looted art - treasures. The 
4 women, of the small village of 
{ Merkers, south-west of Eisenach, 
i told American military police- 
3 men: ‘* Down there in that 
; mine is all the gold in Germany.”’ 
Fs Investigation of this hiding- 
} place—a salt mine, consisting of 
miles of workings—uncovered 
i some 100 tons of gold bullion, 
F together with probably the 
3 greatest collection of priceless 
| 4 paintings, sculpture and tapes- 
; tries ever hidden away. It in- 
' cludes pictures by Raphael, 
Van Dyck, Rembrandt, and 
Diirer, and manuscripts and 
relics of Goethe. Kesselring is 
reported to have _ personally 
assured Reichsbank directors 
that General Patton's troops 
would not get through to the 
salt- mine, but officials sent 
from Berlin had arrived only 
ten minutes whet infantry of 
the American Third Army over- 
ran the mine. Pending discus- 
sionS ‘‘ on a diplomatic level” 
by the Allied Governments, this 
great hoard of treasure is to 
; remain in the custody of the 
United States Army. 
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r (RIGHT.) A CAPTURED REICHSBANK 
OFFICIAL HELPING U.S. EXPERTS TO 
CHECK STACKS OF FOREIGN CURRENCY 

i IN A MINE GALLERY. 
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: AMONG THE ART TREASURES ‘WERE THESE ‘CASES OF REICHSBANK OFFICIALS WERE CAPTURED AT THE MINE. AN OFFICER OF THE U.S. THIRD ARMY FINANCE CORPS 
VALUABLE PRINTS, ABOVE WHICH AN ILLUMINATED HERE, ONE OF THEM IS HELPING AMERICAN FINANCE STANDING ON A MOUNTAIN OF SACKS CONTAINING 
SWASTIKA SIGN CONTINUES IRONICALLY TO HEIL HITLER ! CORPS MEN TO CHECK SACKS OF ‘FOREIGN MONEY. FOREIGN CURRENCIES HOARDED BY GERMANY. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. [< 

Sa aes ge ee 
SILICON AND NATURE'S GEMS. 


ILICON does not exist unfettered on this planet, but linked with other elements it 
constitutes 28 per cent. of the earth’s crust. It is best known by its first marriage to 
oxygen as silica, and in this wedded state of one atom of silicon to two of oxygen is revealed 
in quartz, chalcedony, agate, flint, and opal. Rock-crystal is the purest and most trans- 
parent form of quartz, but the granules of silica appear everywhere. They are trodden 
underfoot in the sands of the seashore ; they are present as microscopic crystals in the huge 
bars of granite which cover Dartmoor. If the silicates are pursued farther into the alliances 
of silicon with aluminium, potassium, sodium, barium, manganese, iron, and chromium, 
the claim that silica constitutes nearly a third of the earth’s crust is substantiated. 

It may descend on the earth from the skies, having 
fallen thence in past geologic time, as silica glass on 
Indo-China, Malaysia, Luzon, Australia, and Moldavia. 
The most recent discovery of such a fall was made by 
Dr. Leonard Spencer, F.R.S., of the Mineralogical 
Department of the British Museum of Natural History, 
while accompanying an expedition to the Sand Sea of 
the Libyan Desert, where the 5a,000 Persians of 
Cambyses were lost without trace. Dr. Spencer picked 
up in December 1934 several blocks of silica glass out 
of the numerous hundredweights scattered over a wide 
area. It was of a pale greenish colour, 98 per cent. 
pure silica: the largest lump weighed 16 lb. One of 
his specimens he had cut like a gem stone. It weighs 
in this form about 5 oz. (8064 carats) and, as Dr. Spencer 
remarks, as a gem of celestial origin it appeals to the 
imagination. Its discovery and its surroundings make 
their contribution to the debated problem of how these 
meteoric bombs came to be. | 

As gem stones, silica and the silicates command an 
esteem distinct from the scientific aspect of the accident 
of their birth. As precious and semi-precious stones, 
they far outnumber those of other elemental constitu- 
tion. Outside their territory, and superior to them in 
rank, are the diamond, the ruby, and the sapphire. The 
emerald, as costly as these, and.in the beautiful velvety-green 
variety even more sought, is a silicate of beryllium and aluminium. 
It is expensive because it is so brittle as almost to be tempera- 
mental. The emeralds mentioned in the Bible came from Egypt, 
as did also the famous engraved stone presented to Cleopatra, but 
the mines now produce only poor stones. The finest are in 
Colombia, where those which Cortes presented to his wife were 
found, They were lost at sea, but other Spanish seekers disclosed 
the treasure to Europe. 

The emerald, followed by the opal, heads the procession of the 
precious and semi-precious silicates. The Natural History Museum 
has a noble assemblage, ‘‘ though lost to sight, to memory dear,” 
and sixty years ago John Ruskin added to it his own collection, 
writing a Museum Handbook on Native Silica to introduce it. 
The collection is in temporary retirement, the handbook out of 
print, but two copies remain in the Mineralogical Library to 
testify to his discernment. For the opal, with its inimitable play 
of colour (due to the interference of light waves from its surface 
films), he had an artist’s admiration, contrasting the perfect purity 
of the prismatic hues with those of labradorite, a feldspar associ- 
ated with igneous rocks, where the hues are bronzed and coppery 
and the greens are not those of the rainbow. 

New South Wales and Queensland supply the most precious 
opals, said to have been an accidental discovery by a hunter 
while tracking a wounded kangaroo. The Australian opal, of 
which the so-called black opal, which has flashes of red among its 
other colours, is more sought than the milky white. A transparent 
variety without opalescence, and red or yellow, comes from Mexico 
and is called the fire opal. Humboldt found it there. Labra- 
dorite exists in blocks off the coast of Labrador, and was intro- 
duced to Europe by missionaries. Till lately there 
was a warehouse for its disposition in Fetter Lane, in 
front of the Moravian Meeting House. 

Ruskin’s collection, which will be seen again, has 
some notable examples of other silicates. Among 
them is an enormous nodule of jasper, triply banded in 
greys and purples, with small spirals or shell-like forms 
on the grey, which was presented by Sir Richard Owen, 
who found itin Cairo, Jasper is one of the chalcedony 
group of the quartzes, and is mentioned as one of the 
twelve stones worn on the breastplate of the High 
Priest. It was probably carnelian. Chalcedony forms 
masses with smooth, rounded surfaces, white, light grey, 
or creamy. It has been deposited from solutions in 
the steam cavities of ancient volcanic rocks. Depend- 
ing on the impurities present in the solution or solutions 
from which it was deposited, or which later stained it, 
the mineral may be variously coloured. Stones of a 
yellow or yellowish-red colour are carnelian; brown 
is sard; bright green, due to nickel, is chrysoprase ; 
dark green with red spots is bloodstone. Other colours 
are pale blue, violet, and mauve. When the successive 
layers are brought into prominence by being differently 
coloured, we have the well-known agate. Here the 
bands of colour are curved, conforming to the shape of 
the cavity in which the stone grew. When the bands 
are straight and alternately black and white, we have 
onyx, or when brown and white, sardonyx. Enclosures 
of various kinds in chalcedony give moss-agate and 
mocha stone. Amethyst is the beautiful violet- 
coloured variety of quartz. Owing to change of 
fashion, and still more to abundance of supply from ‘ 
the huge quantities of rough material discovered 
in South America last century, it has fallen from the 
high estimation in which it was held when {2000 was paid for Queen Charlotte's necklace, 
which now would scarcely realise {100. It is still farther removed from its ancient eminence 
when the Greeks regarded it as a charm for the prevention of (not the cure for) intoxication, 
and the Hebrews as the begetter of good dreams. It was, moreover, one of the twelve stones in 
the breastplate of the High Priest ; and still to-day am amethyst is worn in the episcopal ring. 

Topaz is a gem stone which occasions some confusion. It is usually thought of as 
yellow, and a yellow variety of quartz sometimes masquerades as the true gem, which is 
usually clear and colourless, though it may be variously coloured. Pale blue is common ; 
bluish-green, green, red, and pink are rarer. Crystals of a rich sherry yellow come only 
from one locality in Brazil. Originally, the fine colourless topaz was taken for a diamond, 
and the splendid stone of 1680 carats known as the Braganza, set in the Portuguese Crown 
Jewels, is really none other than a fine topaz. Some pale yellow stones from Russia lose 
their colour when exposed to strong sunlight. E,. S. Grew. 
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A JASPER BOWL OF THE CHALCEDONY GENUS, 
PRECIOUS STONES BASED ON SILICON: 
IS STAINED BLUE AND IS DESCRIBED AS SWISS LAPIS. 


From the Sloane Collection in the British Museum of Natural History. 





SILICA GLASS, A CELESTIAL GEM, 
DR. LEONARD J. SPENCER IN THE LIBYAN DESERT: 





OCCASIONALLY SEEN 
ITS NAME IS DERIVED FROM MOCHA, 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY. 

From the Sloane Collection in the British Museum of Natural History. 
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HOW FRANCE REGAINED HER SOUL. 


ERY early in her book “* ALGiers, 1941-1943’ (Cape; 10s. 6d.), Renée Pierre-Gosset 
writes: “‘ Treachery, courage, ignorance, venality showed up against a background 
of doubt as to the morrow, of unvoiced hopes, of irresolute waiting.’’ By so doing she 
gives some indication of the nature of the tale she has to tell. For the story of Algiers, 
with its atmosphere of intrigue and opéra bouffe, must be one of the most amazing products 
of the war against France. The author was on the spot. She made full use of her training 
as a journalist and the opportunities presented to her or created by herself and her friends. 
She succeeds in convincing the reader that here is more than a glimpse of this astounding 
episode in the dismal history of France during the Vichy régime. One reads how, on 
Nov. 8, 1942, on the eve of the Allied landing, some 
377 young Frenchmen, with scarcely a weapon among 
them, conquered Algiers and its fully-armed garrison. 
One sees how the hesitancy of the American General 
well-nigh undid all the good work of these patriots. 
Weygand, Darlan, Robert Murphy and Giraud are 
the leading characters in this tragi-comedy. Of the 
first-named we read : ‘‘ Two, nay, three or four, Wey- 
gands opposed each other, contradicted themselves in 
word and deed during this period.” For example, he 
tolerated the setting-up of secret arms depots, of petrol 
stocks, of fuel oil hidden from the Germans; yet he 
allowed his police to track down the Gaullists and let 
British prisoners be interned under appalling conditions. 
Of Darlan and his duplicity one incident is sufficiently 
typical. In his first interview with Murphy after the 
Allied landing, Darlan, saying he could do nothing 
without the consent of Pétain, was allowed to write a 
message—to be wirelessed from the Admiralty station 
—on the solemn assurance that it contained no military 
instructions. Murphy’s associates, less scrupulous or 
less trusting’ than their superior, opened the missive. 
It ordered fhe Admiralty to open fire immediately on 
the ‘* Anglo-Saxon invaders.” Whilst the general 
reader will revel in all the conspiracies and excitements 
of Mme. Pierre-Gosset’s book, the politically-minded will find 
food for thought in many of her more serious conclusions. 
Amazing and heart-rending though much of what she has to 
relate undoubtedly is, it cannot compare for tragedy and glory 
with the story of the underground movement in France proper as 
told by Joseph Kessel in ‘‘ ARmy oF SHADOws ” (Cresset Press ; 
7s. 6d:). Written in fiction form, mainly for the sake of security, 
this is a record of the grimmest fact. Says the author in his 
preface: ‘‘ The reader will find collected here . . . only facts 
that have been experienced, verified, and that one might almost 
say are of daily occurrence : commonplace facts of present-day 
French life.” Its insistence on the veracity of the writing is 
understandable as one reads. There is, of course, the usual Nazi 
sadism. But there is much more. There are the Frenchmen who 
“eliminate ” the traitors in their midst. There is the strong, 
fervent woman of the movement who, to save her daughter from 
the hands of the Nazis, gives a qualified betrayal of her colleagues 
and then indicates her willingness to be ‘‘ liquidated ”’ before she 
has to tell more. Both thése incidents are related with a 
restrained realism. Says the executioner of the man who sold 
his comrades: “I didn’t think that one could do so much for 
the resistance movement,” and began to weep silently. Which is 
something of the reaction produced by this grim yet glorious story. 
Yet more books on China. It will certainly be no fault of the 
publishers if we remain in ignorance about that country. In “ THE 
Story oF CuinA’s Revo.uTion,” by O. M. Green (Hutchinson ; 
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THOUGH NATURALLY RED, IT 


COLLECTED BY 


SLIGHTLY LESS THAN NATURAL SIZE ue : . 
- — d 18s.), not only are the origins and course of this epic event de- 
A BLOCK OF GREENISH- 


YELLOW SILICA GLASS. 
By Courtesy of Dr. L. J. Spencer. 


scribed by one who has watched it from the beginning, but some 
most interesting sidelights are thrown on the Han Emperors, 
the T’ang Dynasty, the teaching of Confucius, the Manchus, 
and, of course, the Empress Dowager. All this ‘is, as 
it were, background to the general theme; and very 
readable background it is. The author is nothing if not 
optimistic concerning the future. The unity of China 
in resistance to Japan, he asserts, goes hand-in-hand 
with the growth of a public opinion which extends 
right down to the peasants, centred in a determination 
to realise that happier life for China which Sun 
Yat-Sen preached. Mr. Green confirms much that has 
already been said by other’authorities as to the nature 
of Chinese Communism. All the extremist doctrines 
have been dropped from it, he tells us. Naturally, he 
has a deal to say about Sun Yat-Sen, Chiang Kai-shek, 
Feng Yu-hsiang, and other famous and near-famous 
characters who have held the China stage for years 
past. His book demands close study by those who 
would know where the Chinese Republic is heading. 

Mr. Green agrees with William Paton that to-day 
there is a keen desire among Chinese students—and 
the student movement is “the first truly national 
force in China ’’—to find whether in the gospel of 
Christ there might not be both a way of understanding 
life, with all its pain and difficulty, and also a way of 
Pig That search has not come easily to the Chinese. 

“My Fatuer tn Cutna,” by James Burke (Michael 
eal 15s.), the life-story of an American Methodist 
missionary, this is made abundantly evident. The elder 
Burke, now a beloved and venerated figure to whom the 
Chinese have accorded the distinction of erecting a monu- 
ment during his lifetime, had been in China over two 
years before he got his first convert. That was half a 
century ago, and much that has happened in China 
during that eventful period is glimpsed rather than de- 
liberately described in the book. As such, it makes a 
we corollary to Mr. Green’s comprehensive work, with its insight into the Chinese character 
and way of living and its unforced showing of how that way of living has changed. 

There was a Chinese who made legal history in this country. He was Chung Yi Miau, 
the young law student who killed his bride on a honeymoon tour of England's beautiful 
Lakeland. Joseph Meaney, author of “ Scripp_e Street "’ (Sands ; 10s, 6d.), who claims 
to have seen 500 murderers sentenced to death, records the incident. Chung elected to 
play the réle of his own advocate before the Court of Criminal Appeal, and complained 
at the outset that he was at a disadvantage in conducting his case from the dock. He 
begged the judges to allow him to stand in front of the court. He won a partial victory 
when Lord Hewart told him to go into the witness-box instead, the first murderer ‘ever 
allowed to leave the dock during the hearing of his appeal. Not all Mr. Meaney has to 
relate, fortunately, deals with murder and murderers. He is a skilled reporter, and all who 
like to peep Behind the scenes of Fleet Street will enjoy these reminiscences.—-W. R. CALVERT. 
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The Miles Magister, known in pre-war days throughout the 
world as “‘the first basic trainer of the new era,” and the Miles 
Master, since the war the standard advanced trainer for fighter 
pilots of the R.A.F., are but two of the notable stepping stones 

in the development of Miles Aircraft, which, new in concep- 
tion and design, will lead on the Civil air routes of the future. 
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And How. ¢ @ as the bright rays of the Spring sun fill our 


hearts with the joy of living, let us not forget the sick and 
infirm who, but for the magnificent work of the Voluntary 
Hospitals of London, would be destined to a life of pain 


and suffering. Year in, year out, the never-ending fight 
against disease goes on. But something more than medical 
skill is required. That something is your help. So please 


y Give—and give generously—on 
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LIMITED, DAGENHAM, 
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FERRANTE 


PIONEERS IN RADIANT ELECTRIC FIRES 
and in most other aspects of Electrical Development 


FERRANTI LTD. - MOSTON - MANCHESTER: 10 
G London Office: Kern House, 36 Kingsway, W.C.2 
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We used to pride ourselves that there was no part of Britain 
where you could not get Whiteway's Cyder. Now that is 
changed. Cyder, like many other things, is being zoned to 
Save transport and labour. We can send our cyder only to 
certain areas, and many people who for years have held 
Whiteway’s in high esteem, must now be denied it until zoning 
ends. To the lucky ones in the Whiteway zones we extend 


A 
our congratulations ; to those who must forgo their favourite” 
COST! cyder, we offer our sincere regrets. 


PRODUCT IS AN ENGINEERING JOB WHITEWAY’S CYDER ZONED. 
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CAS COOMERS 


THE PARKINSON STOVE COMPANY, LTD 
STECHFORD, BIRMINGHAM 9 





Magnesia’ Tablets give 

prompt relief from GIN 
indigestion. They are MAXIMUM PRICE 25/3 PER BOTTLE 
convenient to carry and a. 

may be taken as re 

















quired. Ready aye Roady 
Recommended by Members of In the real Navy tradition 
the Medical Profession. “sc Player’s 9 can always be 


relied upon to maintain for 
smokers the utmost pleasure 
and satisfaction. 








* Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark 
of Phillips’ preparation of magnesia. 
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RAWKER SIDDELEY ACHIEVEMENTS 














we hope, G.E.C. electric household 
appliances will once more be freely 


available. The range will include They beat the 


kettles, toasters, fires, irons, 
cleaners, and all the other necessi- | i ly img bomb 
The Germans thought no Allied fighter 


ties for economically r ing ; 
y aes the could catch the V1, but they reckoned 
modern home. | without the Hawker Tempest — the 


world’s fastest fighter, with over 600 


| flying bombs to its credit. The timely 
production of this successful fighter is 
sy e ® another item in— 


UALITY Pp RO D UCTS The story behind the post-war 
a the post-war home ARMSTRONG SIDBELEY 
Cars 


Advertisement of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House Kingsway, WC.2 
ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS - BRANCH OF HAWKER SIDDELEY AIRCRAFT CO., LTD 
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| 
My thoughts grow in the aroma 
° | of that particular tobacco.’ 
(Earl Baldwin. Dundee, 1925.) 
| Few tobaccos could inspir h praise in a public 
| speech, yet all the cool tnes d pleasure of thi 
low-burning tobacco may “fill "YOU R i. pe at a ce 
f only 2/9} per oz. in Britain. 5 y sealed 
| packets and tins 


SAUCE ROBERT 
SAUCE DIABLE 


.and with the fruits of Victory, N O 4 IDE 


Sauce Melba—which made Peche 
Melba famous. “Grand game. Strenuous but clean. You hospital A. GALE & CO., LTD. GLASGOW. C.1 
sides are certainly no lily-handed intellectuals.” | 
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FORTRESSES 


Use 


KEG 


Fortresses use 112 sparking plugs! 
K:L'Gs are also used in LIBERATORS, 
THUNDERBOLTS and MUSTANGS. 


“°A Natarat Choice... 


and one I’ve remained loyal to right since the first fill. 





.. of British Aero plugs:— 


FOUR SQUARE for me every time, because it has no arti- 


ficial flavouring, but is pure tobacco, made from the best 


“their performance record 
speaks for itself.” 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT FOUR SQUARE TO BACCOS 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD. PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 


One of the few remaining independent Tobacco firms, established 136 years ago. 


leaf, matured and mellowed by ageing in the wood.” 























ROLLS-ROYCE 


Pee Bet Car in the Wark Famous Q) UEENS by 


famous 


gt 
Mas [ers 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
by Jean le Court 


(National Portrait Gallery) 








HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 
by KMacnaldrlllu a 


On proud features royalty has set 


amp 


HIGHLAND 
UEEN 


nd 
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hiskies, unmistakable to any palate. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD 
Distillers 
LEITH - SCOTLAND 
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